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IMPROVEMENT IN THE GENERATION 
OF STEAM. 


Fig. 2. 


: 





Evaporator with its (wo departments connected 
together. 

A. A. A. Av The tabes in which the steam is 
generated, called the Generative Department. 
~ B. The Wig tube in which the steam is de- 

posited, called the Reservoir, 

a.a.@. a, The junction of the two depart- 
ments. 

b. 6. b. 6. The ends of the generative tubes, 
to which forcing pumps are to be attached. 

c. The end of the Reservoir from which 
the steam is to be conveyed to work the engine. 
Figure 2. Sectional view of the internal part 
of one of the tubes of the generative depart- 
ment, and the contiguouspart of the Reservoir; 
exhibiting the valves and its position at the 
junction of the two departments. 

2 The valve. 




































Ina former paper we noticed a discovery made 
by Dr Wadsworth of Portsmouth, in this State, 
of an improvement in the generation of steam. 
We, at that time, knew nothing of the manner 
in which the plan was to be carried into effect ; 
yet we could perceive that the inventor had 
grounded his principle on the fact, that water 
equired a certain length of time, with a given 
quantity of heat, to be converted into steam of 
a specified pressure. It'is a law in chemistry, 
that the time that boiling water requires to be 
converted into steam, is six times as long as the 
necessary quantity of ice requires to be convert- 
ed into the same quantity of boiling water, sup- 
posing the heat to be uniform, and of the same 
degree in both cases. But the delay required 
for converting water into steam is not the only 
dificulty removed by this improvement. It is 
intended to prevent the injection of the water 
from diminishing the quantity or power of the 
steam already generated. In the process of gen- 
erating steam, the water will receive heat from 
very thing hotter than itself, that it comes in 
contact with ; this will always be the case, and 
the steam already generated will be more or less 
boled by the water’s being thrown directly into 
t. Itis evident, therefore, that the inventor 
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Figure 1. Vertical view of the Compound! 


| has well founded his plan in the very nature of 


| obstacles are completely obviated by the im- 
| provement under consideration. 
| We have received from one of our corres- 
pondents a description of this improvement, ex- 
‘tracted from the Doctor’s specification, and we, 
| with pleasure, give it a place in our columns : 
{ ‘The Compound Evaporator is an improve- 
ment in the generation of steam, that differs from 
all the ways for that purpose heretofore invent- 
| ed, and consists in the principle of making steam 
in one department, and then depositing it in a- 
| nother department for use, in such a manner that 
\the two departments shall be so far independ- 
lent of each other, that the injection of water, 
land the subsequent conversion of it into steam 
in the one department, shall not lessen the heat 
or power of the steam in the department in 
| which it is deposited. ‘This is accomplished as 
follows : 


** Sereral short tobes, of a calibre of two to 


to be connected, at one end toa separate forc- 
ing pump,and at the other end they are to be con- 
nected to a long tube. The short tubes are the 
first department; in them the water is convert- 





partment ; in this the steam is deposited, and ii, 
partments or divisions are made independent of 
each other to a certain degree by valves placed 
where the generative department is connected 
|with the reservoir. The valves may be made | 
|} in the usual manner of conical valves, with or 
[ withowe an external communication by levers; 
or they may be made in any form, and placed 
in any position at the junction of two depart- 
ments, ad libitum. The tabes may be made of 
wrought or cast iron, or they may be made of 
copper, or iron lined with copper, to prevent 
the decomposition of the water and oxidizement 
of the metal. 

“ This improvement is intended for a substi- 
tute for a boiler, or the steam generative tubes 
heretofore in use, and an engine with this im- 
provement, having a safety-valve anywhere in 
the reservoir, may be completed on the common 
or any other plan that necessity requires. 

“ When this improvement is put in operation, 
a forcing pump injects a quantity of hot water 
into one of the tubes of the generative depart- 
ment. The water is there converted into steam 
which opens the valve and enters the reservoir. 
Before this process is completed, another forc- 
ing pump in its turn injects a similar quantity 
of water into its respective tube, and so on till 
the generative tubes and the reservoir are _fill- 
ed with steam. The engine is then set to work 
by conveying the steam from the reservoir to 
the cylinder of the engine, in any way at pleas- 
are. But as the working of the engine requires 
a constant supply of steam, it is necessary that 
more water should be thrown into the first di- 
vision. Accordingly, as the forcing pamps are 





twenty inches, more or less, are each of them| 





ed into steam and they are, therefore, called the | | pees 
Generative Department. The long tube, which | of Ste«™ Enginery. 
isattached to the short tubes, is the other de-|'t is sufficient to convince any 


| is, therefore, called the Reservoir. Whe two de. | 


of the generative tubes receives in its turn a 


nee the case, and our readers will find both these | quantity of water from its forcing pump. The 


|injection of the water into the tube cools or 
condenses, to a greater or less degree,the steam 
| that was in the tube, and the steam in the res- 
|ervoir would be also proportionably weakened, 
| and the operation of thé engine thereby retard 
ed were it not for the valve stationed at the en- 
trance of the reservoir from the generative 
\tube. Immediately on the water's being inject- 
ed, the valve is closed by the steam in the res- 
ervoir pressing to enter the generative tubes 
and fill the partial vacuum produced by the con. 
densation of itssteam. ‘The valve remains clos- 
ed until there is a sufficient quantity of steam 
in the generative tube to overcome the pres- 
sure of the steam in the reservoir against the 
opposite side of it; the valve then opens, and 
| steam passes into the reservoir. Thus the res. 
,ervoir is supplied with steam from the genera. 
tive depariment, without parting with any of its 
| caloric, or suffering any diminution in the elas- 


at oe 
| ticity of itssteam. The quantity of water to be 





injected, and the times of its injection are to be 
regulated as the necessity of the case may re 
quire.” 

By the above the public Is made acquainted 
with a superior jesprovement in the noble art 
The bare description of 
person, arrived 
to the years of understanding, that it will an- 
swer the Doctor’s expectation; and we confi- 
dently hope that he will shortly make us a visit 
in a steam-boat propelled by an engine compos- 
ed of the Compound Evaporator united with his 
Power Whee). 





CASHMERE. 

The shawls of Cashmere supply the whole 
civilized world. It is said they are manufactur- 
ed at 16,000 looms, each of which gives em- 
ployment to two or three men. The work is 
so inconceivably tedious, by which the fine pat- 
terns are produced, that not more than a quar 
ter of an inch is completed in a whole day. It 
is not unusual to finda loom occupied with one 
shawl for an entire year.—The wool of which 
they are made is bronght from Tibet, consist- 
ing of the inside coat or down of sheep pecu 
liar to that mountainous region. The wool is 
at first of a grey colour, but being bleached, it 
becomes a beautiful white, and takes the vari- 
ous dyes readily when spun. It isa curious fact 
that the borders are attached to the shawls af- 
ter fabrication, so delicately,that no eye can de- 
tect the place of junction. The valley of Cash- 
mere has been celebrated from the most early 
times for its beauty. Nothing can exceed its 
romantic advantages from nature. Inthe centre 
of a plain near the lake of Cashmere, studded 
with little isles, where the gardens and pavilions 
of the Mogul Emperor, where the nobles made 
annual visits to feast on the charms of this love- 
ly valley, and to choose wives from among the 
beautiful girls of Cashmere; whose delicacy 
of complexion and symmetry of form were only 
surpassed] by the elegant turn of their minds, 














set to work alternately by the engine, so each 


the liveliness of their disposition, and the sweet- 
ness of their tempers.—Nat. Journal. 
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MAKING BRICKS AND TILE. 
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| Receipt to cure Hams, smoked Beef, Pork or Bees 
| [Communicated by J. M. Salter, Esq. of Wak, 
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REFERENCES, a beater for tile—b beater tor trick—e mould for brick—d follower’s stucs—e coz in the | paper of the 11th-inst. has advanced and Su 
f llower—f cog in the wh el—g mould for tile—h iron by which the wheel is moved—i are two piéces of wood ported what most people conversant with th 
secured upon each side of the shaft or beam which guide the beaicr to the mould—k bed pieces. 


THE WHEEL BEATING PRESS. 

We have seen and are much pleased with a 
newly invented patented machine with the a- 
bove appellation, which is intended for com- 
pressing and smoothing unburnt Bricks and Tile 
at one operation. ‘The following extract from 
ihe specification, together with the annexed 
plate, will serve to give an explanation of this 
machine, and the uses to which it may be ap- 
plied. 

‘<'T’his improvement consists of a strong box 
of mould, of the proper size and form, to re- 
ceive the bricks and tile to be pressed, having 
no cover nor top, firmly fixed in or near the 
end of a frame resembling the frame of a com- 
mon grind stone. tn the bottom or under side 
of this mould is nicely fitted, a strong plate sup- 
ported by a perpendicular stad or post with a 
tenon on tHe lower end let into a bed-piece,the 
shoulder of said tenon resting on the bed-piece, 
holds or sopports the said plate a small space 
within the bottom of the mould, which stud and 
plate supported by it taken together we call a 
follower. The power of beating or pressing 
the bricks and tile is produced by hanging a 
beam or shaft upon its centre ena horizontal 
axis near the middle of said frame,.of sach 
Jength end at shch a distance as thatwhen turn- 
ed on its own axis, a beater exactly fitted to 
strike into the top of tbe mould and fixed on 
the outer end of said shafi, shall strike and press 
the brick or tile placed in the mould. . 

“Por the convenience of working this beam or 
shaft,a loaded or heavy perpendicular whee! or 
circle is so fixed on said sheft, that the shaft 
forms ah arm of the wheel. This wheel has a 
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field, N. H] ground 

| For 100ibs. of meat take 4 gallons of wate, endang) 
| doz. salt petre, dibs. of sugar, or one gallon ¢j cessaril 
bright thick molasses, (sugar is preferred) ay made t 
_16tbs. of coarse salt. Boil it all together, a; favorab 
‘as the scum rises take it carefully off, tijj; mee” ‘be 
is entirely clean. Then rub the pieces that a), mms?” k 
clear of blood well with saltjahd when ;,[—e'y wl 
pickle is cool, pack the. meat close in a cle: fmm eset! 
tight cask,and turn the pickle on. Put a faj: ones Ww! 

| head on the top, and heavy stones on that. Wh, The 
| you wish to smoke, after it has lain two month ees the 


|or more in the pickle, may be taken out, wipe; or 


>| ‘ | 
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ry | dry and a paper bag may be sewed round it. | The a 
| UVATTOIVEVUTTUUUUNHRUYUUQUVEOYO Ut EECTUreverQdseeeL U a ham it ought to hang with the shank dows ee rs 
were 


| Alterthe hams are smoked, they may be jy 
back into the pickle of the same kind befoy; 
;mentioned, to preveot the worms from takin; 
‘them. Ifthere are bloody pieces, the bloo! 
|should be soaked out, and they should be pet 
into another cask. In May the pickle will ger. 
erally tarn white, then it should be boiled oye; 
| and a few handfulls of salt added. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 


POTATOES. 
Worcester, No 29, 1825 


i 
' 
| Mn Fessexrpex—As* A Horticulturist” in you 


, subject will consider a new fact in the natu 
pin or cog in Ns outer circumference so that by’ history of the potatoe, it seems to be the duiy: 
revolving the wheel on its own axis, this cog | ose who have recommended early planting. 

is m#ie to strike on the under side of another! ‘ale harvesting this indispensible root, either: 
cog in the stud of the follower and thereby raise | SUPport this dectrine, or renounce their error 
or drive the follower upto the top of the mould. | He says that *+if xo8 leave the early varietia 
The operation of pressing is preduced by plac-| of the potatoe for six weeks after they are ripe 
ing a brick in the mould, the follower being at) bey will push or start again exactly in the sam 








its resting point on the shoulder of the stud and) onan age it you planted them in the ensuin: HiMng too 
forming a hottom to the mould. The wheel, | spring,” that is, in plain terms, after this periad he gen 
with its shaft or arm and loaded rim is turned they will commence their natural process ¢ ould u 
on its axis, so as to raise the arm on which is| Vegetation. If this be their natural tendency, Miecener 
the beater to an angle of forty-tiye degrees (or ; One would suppose that siz days after they wer {tak 
more or less); then by turning the wheel on iis; Tipe would be as amply sufficient to manile filMPerceal 
axis forcibly towards the mould, the beater will, their disposition as siz weeks. ‘he second growl Mixperis 
fairly and exactly strike the brick lying in the of the potatoe has indeed been considered «i Mist yee 
mould. The wheel is then turned on its axis spoken of, { believe, universally by farmer: ai Biyines ¥ 
in the opposite direction to raise the beater,and | borticulturists in this part of the country «ho MiMsant of 
‘at the sume time the cog in the rim of the wheel | have noticed it as“ a phenomenon,” if they have til al 
strikes the under side of the cog in the side of Dot considered it a disease, although it nyay have here 
the stud of the follower, and dtivés or forces up| been very familiar to some in the neighborhool HMMS the 
the follower into the mould and thus raises or | of the writer. That it is an unprecedented o¢ red, a 
drives up the brick, smoothed and hardened, to currence even here is not probable, as simila Hiipultiva 
the fop of the mould ready to be taken away.” | Seasons may have produced similar effects ; bui Hipuestio 
The proprietors of the above machine are | that it isa rare one I infer from the fact, (ha HiBuctive 
Dr. Jonw Bansrow, and Mr. Grornce Powrarn,} after much inquiry, no one can be found who Hiibeen le 
both of Hallowell, Maine. Rights under the has before noticed it. In the few instances hee Hiphe uti 
Patent for said Machine for several towns in offered, ia Solitary potatoe was affected, li isely 
Massachusetts have already been disposed of ;|casioned by long retention in the earth, the 
and, we understand, for a price, which will; whole mass would be in motion, both late ot Wor 
handsomely remunerate the inventors and pro-|eatly; and the caution of your correspondent 
prietors. The price of constructing a machine | to dig them as soon as the stalks die, implici 
does not exceed thirty dollars. Applications for | ftom his very judicious advice respecting othet I Prof 
said machine, or rights under said patent,may | Tipe fruits of the earth must be promptly follow Hitates | 
be-made to the above mentioned proprietors, or|¢d to secure a crop, if not to prevent their be Bi om 4, 
to. Mr. Josern R. Newetr, No. 108, State-street, | coming extinct. But whatever appearances maj pay 
Boston, where one of the machines may be seen, | Sometimes justify the opinion that the laws 2 
and its principles explained. which protect this -vegetable at its home io the HIP*'ao 
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evidence that the wise Author of Nature has 
adapted it fo its condition. While it acquires a 
valuable maturity for use by remaining in the 
round after it has attained its growth, it is not 
endangered by any propensity which wonld ne- 
cessarily destroy it.. Experiments have: been 
made to force them to anew growth much more 
fayorable to success than their native position 
jn the hill, but without effect. A potatoe of the 
same kind, taken from the cellar and planted in 
Suly when the new ones are ripe will readily 
vegetate and produce a crop, while the new 
ones will lie dormant. 

The assertion of your correspondent respect- 
ing the vegetation. of the carly varietics of the 
otatoe does not comport with my observation. 
‘he last extraordinary season I early planted 
ive different kinds. After the later potatoes 
were fit for use, they turnished my daily supply. 
These were the first harvested. The early 
jnds were left in the ground, not six, but twelve 
weeks after the stalks were dead, until late in 
October; and, as my man informed me, not one 
ad sprouted. The tew noticed which had com- 
menced-a second growth were of a late kind, 


wrew in a pass way, which in July was repeat- 


edly crossed, with « team, Whether the con- 
sequent disturbance and injury had any agency 
The subject is an im- 
portant one—but its being so well understood, 
nnd settled by most of your readers this formal 
jiscussion may be deemed unnecessary. Even 
our correspondent does not appear a full con- 
ert to his own doctrine. He remarks that this 
ear the same thing happened to the sweet or 
arolina potatoe. This from his manner of no- 
icing it, he considers extraordinary, if nota 
‘phenomenon.” Among the strange produc- 
ions of the past season, I noticed the advice of 
nother writer to leave dead ripe small potatoes 
n the ground with an assurance that they will 
brow larger. 


g too small for culinary purposes. | can inform 
he gentleman that after a three months’ trial I 
ould uot perceive that they exerted any sel/- 
egenerating power. : 

[take also this occasion to mention, that, 
eeably to your suggestion, | have tried an 
xperiment propesed by a writer in your paper 
pst year to replant the old potatoe after the 
pines were set, asa basis for another crop. My 
ant of snecess | impute to my having waited 
ilall the eyes had been converted into shoots. 
here is doubtless a period in the vegetation 
fthe potatoe when its first shoots may be sev- 
red, and the residue with the parent may be 
ultivated in another hill: but it will admit of 
nestion whether both parcels will be as pro- 
ictive as the potatoe would have been had it 

n left undisturbed. Those who believe in 
he utility of distributing eyes would do more 
isely to cut the potatoe before it is planted. 

Respectfully yours, O. FISKE. 

Worcester, Nov. 25, 1825. 

7 een 

Profitable Farming.—The Bangor Gazette 
lates that Thomas Drew, has sold this season, 
tom his farm at Matawamkeag, 75 tons of hay, 

an average price of 15 dollars, making the 


earth have become obsolete, we have abundant 


nearly an average one. 
;Set in early, an uncommon proportion of tand 





' NOVA SCOTIA. 

Pa 

| The following gentlemen have been chosen 
| officers of the Provincial Agricaltural Society : 


His Exc’y Lieut. Gen. Sir JAS. KEMPT, Pres’t 
Hon. Chief Justice BLOWERS, ist Vice Pres’t, 
Hon. MICHAEL WALLACE, 2d Vice Pres’t, 
JOHN YOUNG Esq, Secretary. 


{Extract from the Report of the Fast River Agricultu 
ral Society.] . 
-* Our infant Agriculture needs for some time 


yet, the legislative encouragement it has enjoy- 
ed for some years past, 


‘that are newer and better. Farmers who cannot 
read, and who have not seen the world, must 
witness the success of improved modes frequent- 
ly repeated, before they can be prevailed upon 
to give up their prejudices and adopt them. Of 
the many farmers on this river, not many beside 
the members of this Society, have much altered 





' 


| provement are extensively adopted. The con- 
tinuance of a stimalus would certainly multiply 
| the number, and quicken the circulation of im- 
provement with ns. 

| .“'The crop of this year is much better than 
jany body expected at a certain period. We 
| had dismal anticipations respecting the potatoe 
} 

jthe fine fall, with the’ absence of frost, has a- 


| mended it amazingly. The hay and the straw 


lent order. There is scarcely any complaint of 
smut or mildew ; and on the whole the crop is 
If the winter does not 


’ 


will be ploughed this fall.” 


: #- | The Report states that a machine for cleans-! 
Some of the five varieties men- | 


joned above were left on account of their be-| 


ing Flax has been erected by Mr Alex. Grant ; | 
and, although he has to contend against strong | 
prejudices of the inhabitants, there can be no| 


| 


doubt but bis machine will prove of great ad-| 
vantag¢ to that part of the province. 








CONNECTICUT RIVER. 

We hope the interest which has been excit- 
ed upon this subject will not be suffered to sub-, 
side, merely because the means which are in 
operation, to aitain the desired improvements, 
are not visible. lI the Legislature of Vermont, 
much has been doing, and a very promising 
spirit prevails there, as will appear by the. fol- 
lowing extract of a letter dated Montpelier, 
tS _ 

Mr. Smith, agent of the Connecticut River 
Association, is here. He has been before a 
committee, and has reported the progress, which 
the company has already made, and also their 
prospects of future success. His communica- 
tions have been very interesting. The commit- 
tee room has been constantly crowded, and ev- 
ery thing favourable to the enterprise, has been 
received with unequivocal manifestations ‘of 
pleasure. Mr. Smith puts the most entire suc- 
cess beyond the least donbt. His views of a fa-} 
vourable scheme may possibly be too sanguine, | 
but I hope most deyoutly that we may realize 





itraordinary amount of 1125 dollars. 





all his anticipations. We hardly appreciate the 
importance of the undertaking. 1 do not mean, 


-|N 


Ours is not the only, 
place where self-interest is not a sufficient mo-| 
tive to induce people to forego the unprofitable | 
practices and modes of their ancestors for others. 


|crop, during the prevalence of the drought, bat | 


are short, but the quality of the different sorts; 
| of grain is good, and they were housed in excel- | 


manny a 


that we are not alive {o the subjeci. but that w« 
| have not as yet, attached the Conseyuence to it 
\that it justly deserves. ‘The effects which the 
| Northern Cana} has already had upon the West 

ern side of the mountain, are truly surprising. 
Not only is the business greatly enhanced, but 
ithe modes of doing it are eotirely changed.— 
We learn that at Vergennes and St. Alban’s they 
are butchering two hundred head of cattle per 
|day, and that those places from dull, quiet little 
| Villages, are converted into marts of business of 
/no small consequence. It seems that what, be- 
fore the canal was made, was deemed of no val 

ue or importance, has now become an article of 
trade and exportation. In fact every man on 
the Western side of the mountain, with whom 
[ have conversed, speaks with the greatest en- 
jthusiasm of their Canal. They all say it has 
| opened sources of wealth and trade, that they 
|had never before even dreamed of. Who ten 


\years since, supposed that the Government of 
ithe United States would ever make appropria- 
tions for building light houses upon the West- 
|their old modes; only a few instances of nO | would have doubted but this would be done, if 
occasion should require, but who at that time 
supposed that the navigation of Lake Cham- 
iplain would ever be so extensive, as to require 
such an appropriation ? 


igs 


ern line of the 


State of Vermont? No one 


On the success of the 
scheme for the inprovement of the nayigation 


jof Connecticut Rivér, depends altiost wholly 


the future prosperity of the Eastern side of the 
mountain. 

The great manufacturing establishments, ex- 
isting and contemplated on the eastern bank of 
the river in this vicinity, add very much to the 
interest and importance of this snbject to our 
citizens. The Chickopee river is to witness a 
vast developement of its privileges. The cap- 
italists who are already engaged at Ware, Palm- 
er, and in this town, will not fuil to see the ad- 
vantages which they may derive from a sure, 


\safe and permanent water communication with 


the Sound ; and they will not be satisfied with 
the present mode of transportation from the riv 
er to their establishments, if a better one could 
he procored by the expenditure of money.”--- 
The above extract contains some useful hints 
for the consideration of those who live 10, 20 
and 30 miles from the river, and who may be 


)disposed to think their interest in the subject, 


very inconsiderable.— Springfield Journal 


Cider.—The produce of orchards in New 
England was, perhaps, never lower than at the 
present time. We are informed that great quan- 
tities of cider have been sold this season, in 
this vicinity, for 50 or 60 cents a barrel. ‘That 
of superior quality, after having being trans- 
ported eight or ten miles, sells from 75 cents to 
one dollar.— Hampshire Gazette. 

At.the town of Palmyra, 360 miles from New 
York, there were 1500 cattle slanghtered in 
1824. At the close of the present year there 
will have been 3000. 


The recent fires on the Penobscot, destroyed 
an immense number of valuable timber trees 
on the lands belonging to this state and Maine. 


Indian Almanac.—When the first snow which 


falls is quick eat up by the sun, put away snow 
shoes, and mend moccasins. 
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AN ADDRESS, 


Delivered before the Hillsborough Agricultural Society, | j 


at their Calile Show and Fair, at New Boston, 
Sept. 22, 1825 ; 
By DANIEL ADAMS, President of the Society. 


The savage never tills the ground. In that, 
state, and even in the first stages of civilization, | 
the labor and the exertions of every individual’ 
are required, during the whole year, to pro- 
cure a scanty and precarious subsistence,barely 
sufficient to prolong a wretched existence. Cir- 
cumstances so adverse, not only operate asa 
bar to the introduction of the arts, but most ef- 
fectually chill and render torpid every effort of 
the human mind. Man so situated-discovers lit- 
tle of those rational faculties, by which, in more 
advanced stages of society, he is so eminently 
distinguished. It is only in situations where the 
means of subsistence are ample, where the la- 
bour of a certain part of the community is suf- 
ficient to provide the necessaries of life for the 
whole,and where a considerable part of the re- 
mainder are placed beyond the necessity of toil- 
ing to procure the first necessaries of life, that 
the powers of the human mind develope them- 
selves. To this state of comparative ease and 
independence, man has been exalted by the in- 
troduction of Agriculture. To this has succeed- 
ed all the other arts connected either with the 
comfort or the elegance of life. 

From the period that Agriculture came to be 
so well understood as to enable a part to pro- 
duce the necessaries of life in sufficient abund- 
ance for the whole, the attention of the remain- 
der would be directed to other pursuits. There 
is a natural propensity in man to aspire to some- 
thing beyond what he possesses at the present 
time. The first wants of life being once sup- 
plied, and a permanent provision made for them, 
new desires would be felt. Warmclothing and 
comfortable habitations would be the first in or- 
der: fine clothes and other elegancies would fol- 
low in succession, together with science, litera- 
ture and the fine arts. Such is the inseparable 
connexion of agriculture with the comfort, the 
happiness and the exaltation of the human race. 
In a political point of view, it is perhaps the 
only firm and stable foundation of national great- 
ness. As a profession, it strengthens the mind 
without enervating the body. In morals, it has 
been well observed, it leads to increase of vir- 
tue, without introducing vice. In religion, it 
naturally inspires devotion and dependence on 
Providence. It isa rational and agreeable a- 
musement to the man of leisure, anda boundless 
source of contemplation and activity to the in- 
dustrious. 

To exhibit to you Agriculture, not only as an 
art, but also as a science, to point out one prin- 
cipal defect, and advert to a mean most success- 
ful for its advancement, will be my object in the 
present Address. to this presentation to yau of 
the subject, you are are not to anticipate either 
originality in thought, or elegance in diction.— 
‘'o be plain, practical, and, if possible, useful, 
is the utmost bound of my ambition. 

-igriculture is not only an art to be pRactIsED, 
but it is a@ science to be STUDIED. Hence have 
arisen those distinctive appellations‘among agri- 
culteral men, such as busbandman or farmer, 
practical farmer, theoretical farmer, gentleman 
farmer, book farmer, accomplished farmer, and 





These terms are used without any very deiinile 


ideas having been affixed to their.signification. 
This I consider a great defect with agricultural 
writers, the neglect on their part of giving us 
clear and explicit definitions of the terms by 
them made use of in their writings. ‘There is 
a kind of provincial dialect among farmers, io 
districts and countries, and without such defini- 
tions, words which are very plaid and intelligi- 
ble in one district or couniry, are totally unin- 
telligible in another. The word meadow, for 
instance, with us, signifies low, sunken, bogg 

land, whereas in England and some parts of this 
country, it is applied to all mowing grounds, 
whether uplands or bogs. Hence, when one of 
our farmers reads of turning up meadows, con- 
verting them to tillage, and cultivating on them 
various kinds of crops, he throws down the book 
in disgust, supposing all this can be nothing 
more than the vagary of some visionary brain. 
But here lies the difficulty ; the writer is describ- 
ing operations carried on upon his uplands, 
which the reader, in his own mind, transfers to 
some swamp, through which perhaps an animal 
cannot be made to pass without hazard or loss. 

In imitation therefore of an example, which 
1 would recommend to all writers on agri- 
culture, I will proceed to classify and define 
these several terms, already introduced, all 
which are of frequent occurrence, not only in 
books, but also in conversation. 

In the first place | remark, that some of these 
terms are used in a manner nearly synonymous 
and onght to be considered purely so. Such 
are the words husbandry and agriculture. Hus- 
bandry is a word purely English; agriculiare, 
and its derivative agriculturalist, are of Latin 
origin. The latter are more classical than the 


by learned men, who, you know, are fond of 
words which smell a little of the Latin and 
Greek. They are however to be considered 
the same in signification, and whether we use 
the terms farmer, husbandman or agriculturalist, 
we make no discrimination in the meaning or 
sense. ‘These are properly generic terms, that 
is, terms applied to a class, or genus, which ad- 
mits of being divided into species. They are 
terms applied indiscriminately to all men as a 


agriculture. The species into which this genus 
of men ‘admit of being divided are three, desig- 
nated by these three specific terms—practical 
farmer, theoretical farmer, and practical scientific 
farmer, substituting in all cases, if you please, 
the word husbandman or agriculturalist, in place 
of the word farmer, without any variation of the 
sense. I further observe that the term book- 
farmer, if used at all, | would have applied ex- 
clusively to the theoretical farmer, and the terms 
accomplished farmer, gentleman farmer, to the 
practical, scientific farmer ; although I do not 
approve of the use of the latter in any sense as 
a specific term, because we are all gentlemen. 

Having thus classed these several terms, I shall 
now proceed to some remarks on these three 
specific characters ; and first on the theoretical 
farmer. 

The Theoretical Farmer is the worst of all 
farmers ; so much so, that he is no farmer at all. 
He is all theory, without any experience. He 
rarely descends to facts. He soars so high in 
the aerial flights of fancy, that he almost loses 





practical scientific farmer, or agriculturalist — 


sight of this mundaue sphere. His books are 


former, and are perhaps more frequently used 


monstrously deceptive, and in these he is offen 
as prolific as a hen is inchickens. These me, 
discover more anxiety for their opinions, than 
for the advancement of knowledge ; and in placg 
of selecting facts for the basis of their Works 
and reasoning from these, their solicitude 4, 
form theories of their own has led them to ben; 
facts to theories, and thus they have involye, 
both themselves and their followers in endles 
perplexity and error. It was a pleasant ques. 
tion put to one of this character, why white shee) 
feed more than black ones. Not at all scrupy. 
lous of the fact, he run on a long dissertatio, 
upon colours, such as that black absorbs mor, 
of the sun’s rays than white, and much of this 
sort of stuff, little to the satisfaction of him who 
propounded the qnestion, while the plain good 
sense of the practical farmer cut the gordiay 
knot atonce by freplying—it was because ther. 
were more of them! 

Some of our books on agriculture, especial) 
some of the earlier publications, were writte, 
hy men of this description of character. They 
had studied agriculture in the closet, but ha, 
never seen it exemplified in the field. The; 
theories were not grounded on experience — 
Theory without experience, is no better. tha 
faith without works. Either may inflate th 
imagination, but neither will edify the under. 
standing or warm the heart. It is this, in no smal 
degree, which has brought what is sometime: 
called book-farming into so much disrepute, an! 
surely not without some degree of reason. By 
then the prejudice is carried to a very unwar. 
rantable length, even to the rejection of , 
hooks, so that now there are those among oy 
farmers, who pass for plain, honest, and eve 
sensible men, on whom you could no more pre. 
vail to read an agricultural book, than you coul/ 
on a Mahometan to read the Bible! 

The Practical Farmer is one who practiss 
agriculture as an art, or vocation, but who hy 
never studied it as a science. | know not hovw 
to speak of this character with any degree ¢j 
particularity, lest there should be thought to be 
something petulant or ever harsh in my remark: 
1 would not however handle the subject deceit 
fally. I would be honest, | would be just. Bu: 


— 





body, who in any way direct their attention Pe this character will be again brought up to 


view, I shall content myself here with exbili- 
ting only two or three traits of if, which, at 
though perhaps not general, are yet bet too eri: 
dent in many individuals of the species. 

It has been remarked by a certain writer, that, 
“The more we really need information”—o 
any subject, no matter what—The more we 
really need information, the less anxious are we 
generally to obtain it.” This I am sorry to be 
compelled to say, is one distinguishing trait in 
many individuals of the character under consid: 
eration. The less they know of the science of 
agriculture, the composiiion of soils, the econo- 
my of plants. their growths, nourishmént, the 
principles into whichthey are resolved by de- 
composition—the less they know of these and 
other subjects connected with their profession, 
the less they feel the need of information. Ani 
in exact proportion as is their ignorance, °°, 
generally, is their indifference, until, in macy 
instances, it settles into downright aversion (0 
all that light, on agricultural subjects, which, 3! 
the present day, is bursting on the vision of those 








who have eyes open to receive it. 
Another trait in the character under consid¢' 
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ation, is great attachment to former usages and 
habits, and, what is a natural consequence, strong 
aversion to all innovations or changes. ‘Far- 
mers,” observes a very distinguished agricultur- 


are manifest in their practice; or, of the utili- 
ty of the most advantageous improvements, 
which may be made in their profession.” 

The Practical, Scientific Farmer, or agricultu- 
ralist, is one, who, with the practice, unites the 
study of agriculture asa science. It is the same 
character, as before observed, which is some- 
times called the accomplished farmer. ‘This char- 
acter combines the excellencies of the two for- 
mer without their defects. It is a character 
on which | should delight to dwell, and exhibit 
to you in all its beauty, in all its proportions, 
would time permit. I must however be brief. 

Men of this character, it must be confessed, 
are not, generally, so much employed in the 
labors of the field, as those of the character last 
described. But then they are no strangers there. 


operations carried on upon their estates, and 
distinguish the various causes and circumstances 
which influence their failure or success. It is 
not the circumstance simply of being employed 
ia the labours of the field, as some seem to sup- 
pose, Which makes the accomplished farmer ; 
for then the ox might aspire to this character 
as well as his master; but it is viewing those op- 
erations in the light of science. Accordingly men 
of this character are frequently found in the 
jearned professions, among our mechanics, mer- 
chants, and even among our statesmen and war- 
riors, who from commanding in armies and pre- 
siding in senates, have frequently descended to 
the humbler walks of husbandry, and have there 
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has condescended to determine on the most ously, magnanimously offer on the altar of pub- 
mathematical principles,the proper angle which lic utility, the devotion of their hearts and. the 
the mould-board should make with the plough inspiring influence of their example. 
share. In doing this he has rendered a very The first grand impulse given to agriculture 
important service to his country. Drawings of in every country, has been communicated by 
this mould-board have been taken and carried men of this character, who, although not them 
to Europe, and it will probably serve to perpet- selves engaged in the occupation of farming as 
uate his name in grateful remembrance. \a profession, studied it as a science, and per- 
But it isnot necessary that a manshould have ceived its subserviency to national felicity and 
commanded in armies, or have presided in sen-/ independence. ‘ In England,” observes a late 
ates, or that he should have had what is called, writer, “ Dukes, Marquises, Earls, Baronets and 
a liberal education, or that he should have stu-| all the ranks of nobility, emulate each other, not 
died Latin, or Greek, or Hebrew, or Euclid, to} merely in patronizing agriculture, but in active- 
his becoming a practical, scientific farmer. It ly engaging in it. Manufacturers and merchants 
is necessary however he should possess an in- | of opulence embark in the honourable competi- 
quiring mind, a talent for observation, and hab- tien ; and no scheme is left untried which prom- 
its of reflection. It is necessary he should be|ises to be useful, or to advance the Nationa! 
capable of tracing effects to their proper causes. | Agriculture. It is studied and pursued with an 
In order for this it will be necessary he should | enthusiasm which sets selfish calculations at de 
have some acquaintance with the principles of fiance, and which warms, agitates and interests 
natural philosophy, and especially, of agricultu- all the nobler passions of the heart. The peace- 
ral chemistry Some of his leisure hours must be ful labors of the plough, become the amusement 
devoted to reading. He must record facts, com- and solace of every gentleman, who retires from 
pare this thing with that, and endeavour to find public life, and after he has made his fortune, 
out the principle in every thing, “The growth his imagination ‘pictures no greater happiness 
of a plant, its fastidious selection of a genial soil | than the cultivation of his paternal estate, or the 
—the manner in which it draws nourishment embellishment of the country seat purchased by 
from the air through the medium of its leaves, his wealth, and on which he means to pass the 
or from the earth by the agency of its roots,the | evening of his days, ‘There bis pleasures cen- 
multitude of changes which it undergoes from tre, and there his hopes rest. He flies from the 
its embryo state to its maturity—-not only fur-/ din, smoke, and bustle of the crowded city, and 


nish subjects of curious research and ingenious | sits down tranquilly in some sequestered nook, 


speculation ; but, if properly examined, evince rich in varied beauty, and distinguished either 


that there is some principle in the matter, some | by the picturesqne or sublime, there to enjoy 
universal law, by which these and other phe- the melody of the grove, the low of cattle, the 





nomena are produced and regulated.” In the | grateful change of the season, the alternation of 
discovery of this law, and the different forms in labour and repose, and above all that serene and 
which it operates, consists the Science of Agri- healthful exercise of mind, which raral recrea- 
culture. 





found an employment sufficient to interest the 
most splendid talents. 
Wasnincton was of this character. 


fomac. 


dulging these feelings, I am led to reflect, how 
much more delightful to an undebauched mind 
is the task of making improvements on the earth 
than all the vain glory, which can be acquired 
from ravaging it by the most uninterrupted ca- 
reer of conquest.”” Such were the sentiments 
of a man whem all the world have concurred 
to honor. 

The ex-presidents, particularly Mr Jefferson 
and Mr Madison,are of this character. The es- 
late of Me Jefferson, at the time he accepted 
the presidency, consisted of four farms, each 
farm divided into seven fields of forty acres each, 
the whole under a seven years’ system of rota- 
tion. Both of these gentlemen have written 
several important papers on agriculture. Mr 
Jefferson particularly, in one of these papers, 


|of this character we are indebted for most of| 
At the | the improvements and discoveries which have | bours is the want of general and scientific princi 
close of the American revolution, he retired to} been made in agricalture. : 
his estate at Mount Vernon, containing between | first brought into notice gypsum or Plaster of| 
three and four thousand acres of cultivable land| Paris as a manure? It was Judge Peters, 
and extending a distance,following the windings | tinguished practical, scientific agricultura 
of the river, of more than ten miles on the Po-| Pennsylvania. Who first imported and brought cultivator. 

There he opened a correspondence | into. notice the fine wooled sheep of Spain? 
with Sir John Sinclair, President of the British | 28 the late Col. Humpbreys, a distinguished 
Board of Agricultore, and with other distinguish- | practical, scientific agricullaralist of Connecti- 
ed characters, both at home and abroad. In one | C#t- : , 
of these letters he observes, “ The more I am tice the process of horizontal ploughing, guided 
acquainted with agricultural affairs the better 1; »y an implement called the rafter level? It was 
am pleased with them ; insomuch, that I can no| Mr Jefferson, that distinguished sage and agri- 
where find so great satisfaction as in these inno- | Culturalist of Monticello. ; 
ceat and useful pursuits.” And again,—“ In in-| given us the first example of hedging and soil- | 


| lions are fitted to produce. 
And here permit me to nutice—it is to men| I proceed to remark— 


One great defect under which our agriculture ta 


Who, let me ask, | ples among the great body of our practical farmers, 


: In new countries little more is necessary than 
a dis-' to clear the land of its forests and commit to its 
list of | bosom the seed, to ensure an ample return to the 
At length, however, by continued 
—It| cropping, the texture of the soil, and in some 
, instances its very constitution, are altered; the 
ashes, produced in the first instance from burn- 
ing off the wood, are spent; the store of provis- 
ion for the nourishment of plants, which had 
been accumulating perhaps for centuries while 
|the land was in forest, is exhausted. His crops 
then become feeble, hardly sufficient to pay the 
expense of cultivation. 
ing agreeably to the most approved method in| Pass through the county of Hillsborough, look 
English husbandry? It is Mr Quincy, a distin-| into the several towns, and how many farms 
guished practical, scientific agriculturalist, of you will see in precisely this situation ;—their 
Massachusetts. | occupants toiling on from day to day in the bea- 
We might proceed and enquire, for centuries | ten track of their fathers, bereaving themselves 
past, into the history of every important im- | of comfort, barely subsisting from year to year, 
provement in agriculture, and we should, in al-| 


|! ’ jin many instances going behindhand, and the 
most every instance, trace them to the practical,| more so astheir farms grow older and conse- 


scientific agriculturalist. And yet there are some | quently less productive. And is it possiblein a 
among us, who have the folly to urge it as an| country like this, possessing so fine a climate, 
objectton against our agricultural societies, that| under so hot a sun, where the maize, which has 
they are composed partly of this class of men! | been justly styled the “prince of grains” is indi- 
All such they would have excluded. It is true,| genous, and where the government lays its hand 
these societies like other improvements in ag-| lightly on the industry of the husbandman—is 
riculture, have mostly originated with men of|it possible in such a country. men should not 
this character, who, having a warm interest in generally make thrift by agriculture ? Cast your 
the improvement of the country, and public|eyes abroad, look to Great Britain, to an utmos- 


Who first described and brought into no- 


Who is it that has 














spirit enough to bestow their services gratuit-' phere loaded with fogs and dripping with wet, 
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where not a cultivated plant for the sustenance 
either of man or beast is natural to the island | 
every thing is foreign, every thing is exotic; 
acountry in which maize cannot be brought to 
maturity but in her hot-houses, nor the pump-' 
kin, the squash, the melon, or the cucumber, | 
without the shelter of glasses; taking tythes o! | 
mint, of anise and of cummin, and where taxa-— 
tion presses like an incubus on the whole indus- | 
try of the country ; yet there agriculture is made | 
a profitable employment. How is this to be, 
accounted for, but by their superior intelligence, | 
their greater industry and more strict economy, | 
together with their more enlightened modes ol 
practice. 

Principles, with us, are li(tle sought for, and | 
even less understood. There is, in many in-| 
stances, an entire ignorance of the very first ru- | 


‘and combined in due proportions. 


‘a strong disposition to unite with acids, from 


they have known good soap made without it, 
and this they contend always may be done, pro- 
vided the oil and the lye are of good quality, 
If then the 
soap does not ** come” —Well, what then ? Why 
then they suppose it is bewitched. Now the 
true principles are these—all the alkalies have 


which they are rarely found entirely pare or) 
free. That with which they are most usually 





[ Dee. 2, 


Of late years, their great merits both as hill and pas. 
ture sheep, having become more generally known they 
have been propagated and naturalized in a!most every 
part of this island, and in Ireland. ‘Those great and 
leading names in rural .patriotism, the late and pres. 
ent Duke of Bedford, and J. W. Coke, Esq. of Holk. 
ham, through the medium of their annual shearing 
meetings, have chiefly contributed to develope the cx. 
cellencies of this breed, which, perhaps, if we look to 





combined is the carbonic acid. This they at- 
tract from the atmosphere. An alkali in union 
with an acid (provided that acid be to any con- 


siderable amount) cannot be brought to unite | | by th 
iwith oil, when, as the expression is, the soap | 4° has been demonstrated by Lord Somerville, in 


ied at this day, as the most fashionable.” 


the superior number of tups engaged, may be consider. 
* All the 
South Downs want is the noble covering of a Spanish 
| fleece, and how little the carcase would suffer by the 


. . . | ae a vfs . > “ . 
does not “ come” This is peculiarly the case | the exhibition of a very fine ewe, long enough for any 


with lye drawn from ashes of the beech. These 
are the cases where lime is necessary, the use 


diments of the science, and on this ignorance,| of which is, to detach the acid from the alkali ; 


as is the case on all subjects where the mind is, 
uninformed, is grafied many false, absurd, and 
heretical opinions, which, being adopted as so 
many sound principles and carried out into prac- 


tice, like Milton’s evil spirits, make “ confusion | 
worse confused.” It would be easy to illustrate | 
the justness of this remark by an appeal to’ 


facts. Some of our farmers, for instance, will 


not suffer their apples, afler being ground, to lie, 


some eight, ten, or twelve hours in the pumice 
before pressing out the liquor. 
cause they have noticed, that cider left exposed 
some hours in an open vessel, to the influence 


of the air, becomes flat and insipid, and what) 


they have observed to fake place in the rem- 
nant of liquor left in their cider-pots, they think 
will take place also in their cider-troughs ; and 
that by being left thus exposed some hours, the 
liquor will lose something of its spirit; whereas 
there is no spirit in the liquor before fermenta- 
tion. 
cated by drinking sweet cider? It is termenta- 
iion in all vegetable juices which creates the 
spirit. In this act the saccharine principle, or 
that which gives the liquor its sweet taste, is 
converted into alcohol, which is another term 
for spirit. 
different in its nature and principles from the 
same liquor aficr fermentation, as milk is from 
cheese, or cream from batter. We laugh at 


the simplicity of the inn-keeper, who, on open-' 


ing his house, to give his liquors a distinguish- 
ed excellence, resorted to the expedient ot boil- 
ing them down. ‘This conceit, althongh more 
ruinous in its consequences, is no less ridiculous 
ia principle than the former. 
inate from an entire ignorance of the nature of 
that change which is wrought on all the sweet 
juices of vegetables by what is called the vinous 
Jermentation. 

One example more in illustration of our po- 
sition, that principles among us are little under- 
stood, even in the most common things. 

Quick lime is frequently mixed with ashes 
before leaching, in our domestic manufacture 
of the article of Soap. Bat the principles on 
which this is done are not generally understood, 
as is evident fromthe very discordant practices 
adopted among us. Some suppose that the use 
of-ithe lime is to supply any deficiency there 
may happen to ‘be in the strength of the ashes. 
Others adopt the practice in imitation of their 
neighbors without any supposition at all about 


| purpose, half Spanish_and half South Down.” 


| The Memoirs of the Pennsylvania Agricultural Soci- 
| ety, lately published by J. S. Skinwer, Esq. Editor of 


And why ? Be-! 


Who ever heard of a man’s being intoxi-' 


The liquor before fermentation is as | - 


They both orig- 


for, on coming in contact with the lime, the acid | the American Farmer, contain some remarks ** On Va- 


‘quits its hold of the alkali to unite with the rious Breeds of Sheep,” &c. by Jony Hare Powr, 


lime; the alkali being thus disengaged from the | Esq. Mr Powel says {page 109] ‘ South Down Sheep 
acid, readily unites with the oil, and thus the | have finer fleeces, of shorter staple, and much less 
manufacture succeeds greatly to the satisfaction : weight, smaller carcases, less loaded with fat, showire 
of all concerned, for there is no occurrence 19/ more proof within,affording mutton of finer texture tnd 
the circle of the whole year, more the subject 
of joy and congratulation, especially with our 
wives and danghters, than the ‘* coming” of 
good soap—unless it be that of an heir being 
born into the family. The same difficulty is 
sometimes expericnced by those who make use 
of potash in this manufacture, and it is correct- 
ed in the same way, that is,by leaching the pot- 
vash,it having been first dissolved in water,thro’ 
a quantity of ashes, with a mixture of qaick 
lime. Thos we might proceed, and from the 
business of almost every day, we might multi- 
ply examples in proof of our position, that prin- 
ciples are little sought for among us, and even 
less understood. 


better flavour, than any breed known. Their form is 
.| not so accurate, their fore quarters being lighter, their 
necks larger than those of Dishley sheep: but their 
chests are sufficiently wide to afford ample space for 
the position of their lungs; upon the healthful action 
of which, able scientific and practical men agree, the 
vigour,and useful secretions of the animal must depend. 
They are much more hardy, have much more offal, the; 
consume rather more food in proportion to their size, 
than Dish'ey sheep, but by their vigour and activity 
are enabled to find support, and to thrive upon bleak 
and barren hills, where Dishley sheep would die from 


exposure or would starve.” The principal qualities 





| for which this kind of sheep are celebrated are its hiar- 
dihood and the excellence of its mutton, which is said 
to surpass that of any other breed. 


(To be concluded next week.) 








We are glad to perceive our merchants turning their 
attention to the means best calculated to increase the 
agricultural resources of the United States. [n this 
way they not only act the part of true patriots, bu' 
pursue the path which leads to commercial prosperi‘y. 
The commerce of the country will be in proportion to 
ed from the Boston Daily Advertiser, some notice’ of) the yalue of its products, and increasing the latter is a 
_the importation of Lincolnshire and South Down sheep, | direct method of adding to the former. 
by Messrs. A. & A. Lawrence & Co., merchants of Bos- | 
ton. Perhaps some sketches relative to the properties | 
| of these sheep may be of service to those who propose 
to propagate them in this country. 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
| ss FRIDAY, DECEMBER 2, 1825. 


LONG WOOLED SHEEP. 
| Inour paper of the lith ult, page 123,we republish- 





PEAR SEEDS AND BEECH NUTS. 

A friend of ours wishes to procure 4 quarts of Pcar 
Seeds, and one half bushel of Beech Nuts. A fair 
price, for the quantity specified, of these articles will 
be paid on their delivery at the office of the New Enz- 
land Farmer. 


' 

In a treatise on Cattle by Mr Lawrence, an English 
| writer, whose productions on agricultural topics are 
often quoted, and highly recommended in Rees’ Cy- 
| clopedia, we find the following notice of the Lincoln- 
shire sheep.’ ** The flavour of the Lincoln mutton has 
| been generally held superior, as more savoury than the 
Dishley. The imported Lincolns have now finer bones 
| with broad loins, and truss carcase, and are among the 
| best, if not actually the best long wooled stock we 
ihave.” The same writer gives the average weight of 
‘the fleece of Lincoln at 11 Ibs.; and the average weight 
‘of no other of the long wooled breeds of British sheep 
| amounts to no more than 9 lbs. 


Mr Samuel Pond of Cambridge has left at this office, 
three apples,—as large as pigeons’ eggs,—the second 
growth of a tree set out last spring ! 

fF —___] 

Salt.—According to calculation, 400,000 barrels of 
j salt will be made in western Pennsylvania during the 
present year. The interior of Pennsylvaniaused to be 
supplied from New-York State with salt. Salt is some- 
times sold at Pittsburgh as low as twenty five centsa 
bushel. 


The same writer in treating of the South Downs says 





Mr Barnet Peters is now on a tour in the state of 
Maine, and is authorised to receive moneys and sub- 


| they are ‘* second to none in Britain, for high reputa- 
tion and indeed for real use. They are one of the old 


varieties, and have been immemorially in possession of 








ihe matter ; while others again reject the use| 





of lime altogether, as being a vain conceit, for , the Sussex Downs, and of the Surry and Kentish hills: 


scriptions for the New England Farmer. (> We bave 
no other authorised travelling agent. 
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— A Life Insurance Office Was established in Lon- 


} was scarcely a grant in the State. Manufacturing | 
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Sheepskins.—-A correspondent of the Hallow-| A writer in the New-Bedford Gazette, isin favour 
ell Advocate recommends, for the preservation of establishing a National Cemetery, for those who ren- 


of Sheepskins, that instead of strewing ashes on on sung ges aren ? a nation, to be pyre 
. x { seat o 2 2 X P : i > de- 
them, that as soon as the skins are taken off, } Senet een mee,. 88. .Sp wae 


; ‘ noininated the Washington Abbey. 
about a pint of water not more than blood warm, | - ana giles 


Winnepiseogee Canal.—A company fi he c le 
2 ° , 7 eg . i ompany tor the ¢ ompie- 
should be poured on each, then rolled up, and! tion of this Canal, has been organized in Portsmouth, 


permitted lo remain in some warm place for } and subscriptions opened for the Stock. Capital $600, 

about six hours, when the woel may be easily | 000.—Shares $100 each. 

pulled olf, and the skin be left in good preserva-; Delaware and Hudson Canal.—Five hundred and 

tion. i twenty-five thousand dollars of the stock of this coiwn- 
—— pany is paid in. ‘The greater part of the canal from 





Upper Canada—The population of this prov- | the Delaware to the Hudson river, has been contrac- | 


ince is 211,713, and rapidly increasing. It tee 9 ees by = 
generally a level country, and from the line | contractors, on the canal, from 1000 to 1200 men. It 
which divides it from Lower Canada to Sand- | is said they will be able to work the greoter part of 
wich, a distance of nearly 600 miles, nothing | the winter, this however must depend on the season. 

like a mountain occurs, though there are many | Philad, Press. 

pleasing hills and fine slopes. It is said that| Col Richard M. Johnson, Senator in Congress, from 
ihis province alone, if its Agriculture were at- Kentucky, has received into his hcuse twenty one In- 
tended to, is capable of supplying all Europe Sr eA sarap pt erage Daa go eo tm 
with grain, besides beiog rich in other produc- | Christian religion. - a 


ne 


~~ 8 @e«-- cag some 30 years ago, under the title of the FEquita- 
| ble Insurance Company. It appears that, by a ver 
Miscellancons Ktcms. | recent Expose of its affairs, this Chstitation has now 4 
Vermont, now enumerating 260,000 inhabitants, | vested capital of no less than eleven mallions sterling, 
had, in 1800, 150,000 souls, and in 71 towns embraced | °" nearly fifiy millions of dollars; and the oy 
in the four northern counties, now containing 35,000 , actually ewbaereseed: to determing what dispasitisn to 
intabitants,had at that period less than 12,800. Up- make of this prodigious fund, which tig Mh tyes ot 
wards of 50 turnpike companies have been incorporat- bib gs augmentation of about a million and @ hai 
cd during these twenty-five years, before which there sterling.— Niles’ Reg. | 
Cotton-Mills.—It is said that there are ninety cotton | 
privileges have been granted also to more than one Mills, and some of them are very large establishments, 
handred companies in some of the principal towns, and in the little State of Rhode Island. 
many of them are doing extensive and profitable busi-| James Monror, late President of the United States, 
uess tor a domestic aud foreign market. A general sys- | has been sworn in as Justice of the Peace in Loudon 
teu of common school education has been encouraged , County, Virginia. He took his seat as junior member 
by legislative provisions, and academies incorporated in | Of the Court, refusing to accept the chair of the presi- | 
several cuuntics, diffusing knowledge among all classes , ding magistrate, which was offered him. 
0. the Commuiity, which canses them to understand the | 
‘erest o > _ 4 . 
oe - ey pon hare intend Coe “4 ette was received at Roucn with the same enthusiasm 
with the Cotlesrs at Uietinieins re : Seuniictieeen a He was in this country. He dined with M. Cabanon, 
tended both in the saolicslenal om lit se eo one of his old colleagues in the Chamber of Deputies. 
ments by about 350 pe Ena : paabbes : epart- | More thau two thousand persons assembled in frort of 
tion, sleuth iin sieeheiniiens - oe a - Se cine! an | the house, in the evening, and shorting ‘Vive La Fay- 
ricalture, Rca - a A ed oe tetbaag: Z &- | ette. The police, however, thought fit to order out 
od et eateladeh cae n " Corns Cegres ever demand- ‘the gend’armerie, and the populace were repeatedly 
ck wants of the people, has been aided by dis-| charged with drawn sabres, and many of them were 
cerning &nd cultivating those productions which com-| wounded. Another account says a number of females 
mand the -highest pricy s in markete—Vermont Aurora. | were murdered. So much for the liberal government 
The Ceal mines in the town Of Cumberland R. I. | of Charles X. 
have been recently explored for the purpose of procur-| Niles’ Register has a nolion that the capital vested 
ing the egal for the supply of the Providence market. | in manufactures, in this country, exceeds one hundred 
In ihe two years ending Ist of Octoher last. 7,500.00 | millions of dollars. 
pounds of lead arrived at N. Orleans from Upper Mis- | A medal, worth 1,000 francs, is proposed by some 
sourl. | Paris Liberals, as a prize for the best piece of poetry on 
The Trenton American mentions, that the public | the visit of Lafayette to America. 
Fundin New Jersey, for the instruetion of the poor, has 
grown to the sum of $200,909 ; and that there is reason 
to expect an immediate addition to it of 100,090 dol- 
lars— balance in the state treasury. 
1920 students attended the last lectures at different 
medical schools of the United States. 
_ De Howe, an American, now in Greece. has written 
home many interesting letters, in relation to the af- 
fairs ¢ that country. The following isan extract from 
one Of his last letters :—‘*News from the Morea bette Meine! <e bees 
and better. It grows certain that Ibraham riche iain Washington, from his journey to 8. Carolina. 
great trouble. He has made. several ineffectual at The London Times says, ‘**The American man of war 
tempts to escape from the plaius of Tripolitza, but Brandywine, which has been lying in ‘Cowes Roads 
has been prevented by the Grecks, who to the number during the past week, has attracted considerable atten- 
of about 15,000 fill the passes. Four days since they | #0, especially in the naval world. She presents the 
cut off 100. horses with provisions destined for his singular anomaly of a frigate in some respects superior | 
camp.” to a ship of the line.” 
Massachusetts Canal.—The Palladium states, that |_ The great timber ship Baron Renfrew, arrived at| 
the Canal Commissioners of this State are about to Dover Oct. 13, and was taken iv tow by a large steam 
make a report favourable to the project ofa Canal |*2'P —{She afterwards grounded on the Long Sand, | 
irom Connecticut River to Boston Harbor. Two routes | 2€?° Harwich,and remained, notwithstanding the ex- | 
Were surveyed for this purpose, but it is not stated ertions of several steam vessels to get her off. Part of 
which has been preferred by the Commissioners. the cargo was taken out and carried to Harwich. She, 


By the Paris papers it seems that General La Fay- 


The keel of a seventy-four was laid down a few days 
since, at the Navy Yard, Washington. | 
A pocket book, containing $1500, was cut from the | 
pocket of a country merchant, in an auction room at) 
N. York, on Saturday last. 
A canal boat, with a cargo on board worth $60,000, | 
was recently struck by a flaw of wind on Lake Cham- 
plain, and sunk. 
The Vice President of the U. States has returned to 














off the Gallaper Light. } 


has since been towed off and was seen at the last date 


—— 


Long Wool Sheep at Auction. 





| Charlestown, 
4 very fine Lincolnshire Ewes, one year old 
| 1 Lincolnshire Ram, 2 years old, of an extraordinary 
quality. 
2 yearling Lincolnshire Rams. 


All the above are Sheep of fine form & size. 
| 5 South Down Rams . 

1 South Down Ewe . of the pare breed 

The above are the sheep recently imported by Mess. 
A. & A. Lawrence & Co.—And will be sold without 
reserve by COOLIDGE, POOR & HEAD, 


Auctioneers. 





yi Published by Phelps and Farnham, No. 5, 
Court street, and Nathaniel S. Simpkins,corner of 
Court and Brattle streets.—Domestic Medicine, or a 
Treatise on the Prevention and cure of Diseases by 
Regimen and Simple Medicines; containing a Dispen- 
satory for the use of Private Practitioners ; by William 
Buchan, M. D. Fellow of the Royal College of Physi 
cians, Edinburgh. With considerable additions, and 


| various notes, by A. P. Buchan. M. D. of the Royal 


College of Physicians, London, and Physician to the 
Westminster Hospital. Yo which is added, a Family 
lerbal—a new edition, revised and amended, by John 
G. Coffin, M. D. Fellow of the Massachusetts Medical 
Society. Boston November 25. 





PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, &c. 
[Corrected every Thursday evening. ] 

dacs i Ay ~) {PROM } To 

ID. C.|D.C 








bbl. | 


APPLES, best, I | 
ton. |105 00) 


ASHES, pot, Ist sort, - - - 


pearl do. *- -,- = | (110 00,114 00 
BEANS, white, - - - - - /bush} 1 60; 1 70 
BEEF, mess, 200 lbs. new, - {bbl.' 9 25 

cargo, No l, new, - - 7 00) 

. No 2, new, - - 5 75 
BUTTER, inspect. No. 1. new, } Ib. 16 
CHEESE, new milk, - - - - | 7 9 

skimed milk, - - - | 3 4 
PURR nian ae ete ele | { 9 10 
FLAX SEED - - - - - - |bush} 95! 100 
FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard St [bbl. | 6 25) 

Genesee, = es | 6 00) 

Rye, best, oe = | | 250| 300 
GRAIN,Rye - - - - = {bush 64 

Com - - - - 76 

Barley - -- - | 50 

hs a? Ass. 94, = 46 
HOGS’ LARD, Ist sort,new, - { Ib. | 1} 12 
HOPS, No 1, Inspection - - 8 11 


LIME, - -- - - lcask| | 112 
OIL, Linseed, Phil. and Northernjgal. 











| 90 
PLAISTER PARIS retails at ton. 4 50| 475 

PORK, Bone Middlings, new, bbl. | 16 00) 

navy, mess, do. | 13 00! 

Cargo, No 1, do. - - | 12 50 
SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, - - |bush) 175, 2 00 
Clover - - - - - jib. | 7 8 

WOOL, Merino, full blood,wash 75} 32 
do do unwashed | 40, 45 
do 3-4 washed) 45, 50 
do 1-2 do 37 42 
Native - - = do } 60 75 
Pulled, Lamb’s, Ist sort | { 52 5 
do Spinning, Ist sort | 40 45 
' 
PROVISION MARKET. | 
BEEF, best pieces - - - - jibe | 9 12 
PORK, fresh, best pieces, - . 6 8 
“hd whole hogs, - -* - 

Meet = 2 2 = * 460.8 4 6 
MUTTON, ---- 2 5 & 
POULTRY, Bie eR ag (= 8 10 
BUTTER, keg & tub, - . 16 18 
lump, best, - - - 16 2 

EGGS, - - ---*--:-- 25 
MEAL, Rye, retail,- - - - jbush 7 80 
Indian, do.- . - - 70 £0 
POTATOES, b idiidl & 40 50 
CIDER, liquor, - - = = {bb 13) 1538 








N Wednesday the 14th day of December, at 11 
o’clock A. M. will be sold at Col. Jaaums, in 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 


LINES SUGGESTED BY THE SIGHT OF SOME 
LATE AUTUMNAL FLOWERS. 


These few pale autumn flowers, 
How beautiful they are! 

Than all that went before, 

Than all the Summer store, 
How lovelier far! 


And why? They are the last! 
The last! the last! the last! 

O! by that little word 

How many thoughts are stirred ; 
That sister of the past! 


Pale flowers! pale perishing flowers ! 
Ye’re types of precious things ; 
Types of those better moments 
That flit like life’s enjoyments, 
On rapid, rapid wings. 
Last hours with parting dear ones, 
(That time the fastest spends, ) 
Last tears in silence shed, 
Last words half uttered, 
Last looks of dying friends, 


Who but would fain compress 
A life into a day, 


But what surpasses all, is the discovery that’ fluence, and only a few feet distant, will not be 
the mutual attraction of these numerous bodies | ip the slightest manner affected. Fruits, als: 
which seems to mar their harmony and tend to i when exposed to the moonshine, have been 
their destruction, is on the contrary, part of the known to ripen much more readily than those 
amazing machinery which gives stability and which have not; and plants, shat “out from the 
permanency to the solar system. Well may we |sun’s rays, and from light, and consequently 
exclaim with Thomson— | bleached, have been observed to assume thei 
natural appearance if exposed to the rays of; 
full moon. In South America, trees cut at the 
|full moon split almost immediately, as if tom 
| asunder by some great external force. Ali these 

are remarkable and well established facts, by 
have never, as yet, been accounted for. 
3 Mechanic’s Magazine 


** Was every faltering tongue of man, 
Almighty Father ! silent in thy praise, 
Thy works themselves would raise a general voice, 
Ev’n in the depths of solitary woods, 
By human foot untrod, proclaim thy power, 
And to the choir celestial THEE resound, 
Th’ eternal cause, support, and end of all!” 





A late National Intelligencer contains the |. Cast-iron pillars for store fronts are eiting 
translation of a French Manuscript, which was, '"t0 use in place of those of granite. They 
found on board a piratical vessel, captured six- | possess the advantage of not breaking by hew 
teen years ago by an officer of the Navy at New- | °F water. 

Orleans. ‘This document contains the descrip- | ae sihaininnai 
tion of an-inland passage, from the Gulph of | 1) se eget Sobiety is bout to be formed in the 

> $ . é i? | y of Demerara, for the purpose of collecting and 
| Mexico, to the Atlantic, through the Isthmus of | forwarding to Europe the best information relative. 
Florida. It is somewhat singular thai this pas-/the natural productions of that climate and soil, « 
sage should be known to the pirates 16 years | 


which little was said to be known among the scientile 
ago, and be not known to Geographers now. 


men in England. 











The last day spent with one 
Who ere the morning’s san, 
Must leave us, and for aye ? 


Oh ! precious, precious moments! 
Pale flowers! ye’re types of those 
The saddest, sweetest, dearest, 
Because like those, the nearest 
To an eternal close. 


m FRUIT TREES, &. — 


AMES BLOODGOOD & CO. have f» 
sale at their nursery, at Flushing, o 
Long Island, near New York, 
Fruit and Forest Trees,Flowering Shrubs & Plantts « 
the most approved sorts. 


Nantucket—The Island of Nantucket, the 
‘seat of the whale fishery, is 15 miles long, and 
‘contains about 50 square miles. The soil is 
light and sandy, but on some parts rich and pro- 
ductive ; particularly in hay. The inhabitants 
are-principally of the denomination of Friends, 






















































and they hold the land in common—all their 
cows feed together in one herd, and all their 
sheep in one pasture. The men are generally 
robust, enterprising seamen : extensively engag- 
‘ed in the whale fishery, and are as skilful and 
~~ @@em | adventurous as any in the world—The popula- 

|tion in 1820, was 7,266.—A ship recently cam 


Mr Jefferson.—It appears that Mr Browere,’ ried into this port 3000 barrels of spermaceti 
who lately took a bust of Mr Jefferson, came | oil, valued at $80,000. 


very near suffocating the venerable ex-presi- | 
dent. The plaster was permitted to get so hard | 


Pale flowers! pale perishing flowers, 
I woo your gentle breath— 

I leave the summer rose 

For younger blithsome brows ; 
Tell me of change and death. 





—e me 


Yorkshire Wit.—A Yorkshire boy went into 


The proprietors of this Nursery attend personally t: 
the inoculation and engrafting of ali their Fruit Te, 
and purchasers may rely with confidence, that th: 
Trees they order will prove genuine. 

Orders left with Mr ZEvEDRE Cook, jr. No, 44 State 
Street, Boston, will be transmitted to us, and recci:- 
our prompt.and particularattention. Catalogues wil 
be delivered, and any information imparted respecting 
ithe condition, &c. &c. that may be reqnired, on appli: 
| caton to him. Sept. 30: 


ove soeshin 








| FNOR SALE—a Farm situated in the pleasant and 
| flourishing village of Dixmont, through which the 

























that it had to be broken with a hammer, and 
a chissel, and separated from parts of the nec 
with a knife. Mr B. attempted to take the 


whole of the head at once, instead ef pursuing | 


the usual course of taking the face at one ope- 
ration, and the rest of the head at another. Mr 
Jefferson said, “he once had his arm broken 
and his wrist put out of joint at the same mo- 


ment, and the pain of setting the one and put-' 


(a public house, where a gentleman was eating | mail stage passes twice a weck from Augusta to Dav 
eggs. The boy looked extremely hard at bim | gor, and is only from 16 to 20 miles distant to four ports 
. +2 6 Will von | }on the Penobscot river. It has,a convenient farm-hous, 
| for some time, and then said, “* Will you be good | 2 large barns, shee ds, sheds, and out houses all in 

: : good repair; will Summer and winter 100 sheep ani 
| tainly, boy ; but why do you want salt?” “ Per-| from 15 to 20 head of neat cattle; witha good set of 
| haps, sir,” says he, * you'll sk me to eat an | farming tools of the most approved kinds, which mayl 
\ege presently, and I should like to be ready.” | had with the premises if required.—For further partic 
{6 What country are you from,my lad 9 “ York- | ulars, inquire of BENJ AMIN BUTMAN, on the pre Di 


shire, sir.” “1 thought so—there take an egg.” | °°* blew Dixmont (Me.) Oct. 13, 1825. 


; enough to give me a little salt,sir? “ Aye, cer- 








ting the other in place, was far less than what| 


















this operation occasioned.” 








Four Planets in the same Sign—It is worthy 
of notice, that on Friday the 7th uit. no less than 


four planets, viz. Jupiter, Mars, Venus and Mer-_ 


cury, were allin the same sign, and the three 
first not many degrees apart. . They all rose 
about three o’clock in the morning following 
each other ia a train; presenting to the view a 
beautiful and sublime sight. Who would sup- 
pose on viewing these orbs, which sparkle like 
burning drops of light that they are worlds like 
our own, travelling through the vast abyss with 
a velocity scarcely credible, and yet with a reg- 
ularity and exactness far surpassing any works 
of art; apparently close together, and yet mil- 
lions of miles asunder ; seemingly moving back- 
wards and forwards, and yet travelling constant- 
ly onward round the great fountain of light and 
heat, nourished by his warmth and chained by 
his influence ! 


* f thank you, sir,” said the boy. ‘* Well,” ad- Pass 
‘ded the gentleman, “they are all great horse 
| stealers in your country,are they not ?” “ Yes,” 
rejoined the boy, “ my father (though an hon- 
{est man) would mind no more stealing a horse 
than I would drinking your glass of ale. Your 
health, sir,” said he, and drank it up. ‘ That 
| will do,” says the gentleman, “{ see you're 
Yorkshire.” 


|  Retort--A cockney,walking one morning in the 
|country, observed a female standing at the door 
of a deceat farm-house. Thinking toshow his 
wit, he inquired, if the pigs were fed? to which 
she answered, “ You know best whether you have 
eat your breakfast.” 

_—=_ 

Moonshine—If an animal, fresh killed, be ex- 
posed to the full effulgence of the mcon, it will, 
in a few hours, become a mass of corruption ; 
whilst another animal, not exposed to such in- 





PARSONS & CO. City Furniture warehouse 

e Union Street, near the Union Stone, keep cor 

stantly on hand for sale, a general assortment of furvi 

ture, chairs, looking glasses, feathers of all kinds, fit 
sets, brushes, bellows, &e. &c. 


J pare EN GEESE—Ten Geese of this superior breed 

raised this season by the subscriber, are offered 

for sale on fair terms. They are not surpassed for beav- 

ty and size by any in the country. Purchasers will 

please apply at No. 2 Rowe’s wharf. JOHN PERRY. 
Boston, Nov. 1'7, 1825. 











on SS 
(<> Published every Friday, at. Tauren Jo1is¥ 
per annum, payable at the end of the year—but the 
who pay within sixty days from the time of subscribit 
will be entitled to a deduction of Frrry Crnts. 
Gentlemen who procure five responsible subscriber 
are entitled to a sixth volume gratis. 


Prvtwttwg, 


Of every description, executed with neatness and de 
patch at this office. 
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